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Rural Seeoerms: 
MAKING ‘CHEESE. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 
gives the following directions for this process : — 

“ Breaking the curd is done with the hand and 
dish. ~ The finer the curd is broken, the better, 
particularly in thick cheeses. The best color of 
this kind of cheese is that of bees’ wax, which is 
produced by Arnotta, rubbed into the milk after it 
is warmed, The dairy woman is to judge the 
quality by the color of the milk, as it differs much 
in strength. 

“ Setting the milk too hot inclines the cheese to 
heave, and cooling it with cold water produces a 
similar effect. The degree of heat varies with the 
weather. The curd when formed is broken with 
what is called a treple cheese knife. ‘The use of 
this is to keep the fat in the cheese; it is drawn 
the depth of the curd two or three times across the 
tub, to give the whey an opportunity to run off 
clear ; after a few minutes the knife is more freely 
used, and the curd is cut into small pieces like 
chequers, and is broken fine in the whey with the 
hand and a wooden dish. The curd being allow- 
ed about half an hour to settle, the whey is laded 
off with the dish, after it is pretty well separated 
from the curd. 

“ It is almost an invariable practice to scald the 
curd. The mass is first broken very fine, and 
then the scalding whey is added and stirred a few 
minutes ; some make use of hot water in prefer- 
ence to whey, and in both cases heated according 
to the nature of the curd; if it is soft, the whey or 
water is used near boiling ; but if hard it is only 
used a little hotter than the hand. After the curd 
is thoroughly mixed with the hot stuff, it is suffer- 
ed to stand a few minutes to settle, and is then 
separated as at the first operation. After the 
scalding liquor is separated, a vat or what is often 
called a cheese hoop, is laid across the cheese 
ladder over the tub, and the curd is crumbled into 
it with the hands and pressed into the vat, to 
squeeze out the whey. The vat being filled as 
full and as firmly as the hand alone can fill it, and 
rounded up in the middle, a cheese cloth is spread 
over it and the curd is turned out of the hoop into 
the cloth ; the vat is then washed and the inverted 
mass of curds, with the cloth under it, is returned 
into the vat and put into the press; after standing 








.two or three hours in the press, the vat is taken 


out and the cloth is taken off, washed and put 
round the cheese, and it is replaced in the vat and 
in the press. In about seven or eight hours it is 
taken out of the press and salted, the cheese is 
placed on a board and a handful of salt is rubbed 
all over it, and the edges are pared off if necessary ; 
another handful of salt is strewed on the upper 
side, and as much left as will stick to it; after- 
wards itis turned into the bare vat without a cloth, 
and an equal quantity of salt is added to it, and the 
cheese is returned into the press; here it contin- 
ues one night; and the next morning it is turned 
into the vat, and continues till the succeeding 
morning, and the curd is taken out and placed on 
the dairy shelf; here they are turned every day 
or every other day, as the weather may be. If it 
is hot and dry, the windows and doors are kept 





shut, but if wet or moist the doors and windows 
are kept open night and day. 

' & Cleaning the cheese. — The cheeses having re- 
mained about ten days after leaving the press, are 
to be washed and scraped in the following man- 
ner: A large tub of cold sweet whey is placed 
on the floor, the cheeses are immerged in it, where 
they continue an hour, or longer if necessary, to 
soften the rind. They are then taken out and 
scraped with a common case-knife, with great 
care, so as not to injure the tender rind, till every 
part of the cheese is smooth ; they are after the last 
operation rinsed in the whey and wiped clean 
with a coarse cloth, and placed in an airy situation 
to dry, after which they are placed in the cheese 
room. The floor of the cheese room is generally 
prepared by rubbing it with bean or potato tops, or 
any succulent herb, till it appears of a black wet 
color; on this floor the cheeses are placed and 
turned twice a week, their edges are wiped hard 
with a cloth once a week, and the floor is cleaned 
and rubbed with fresh herbs once a fortnight. 
They must not lie too long or they will stick to 
the floor. This preparation of the floor gives the 
cheese a blue coat, which is considered of great 
consequence.” 








From the Tablets of Rural Economy. 


PINUS CEMBRA. 


This elegant and valuable species of ornamental 
evergreens, has not yet, as far as we are informed, 
been cultivated in this country, although it may 
be had, we presume, at some of our principal nur- 
series, as we observe its name in tle catalogue of 
the Messrs Prince, of Long Island. It deserves 
attention, not only on account of its majestic ap- 
pearance upon bleak and barren mountains, but 
likewise from the excellence of its timber, and 
from the circumstance of the kernels in the cone, 
being eatable, in which point it resembles the Ital- 
ian stone pine. 

The trivial name applied to it is Aphernousli, or 
Arvenusli, incorrectly however, we should think, 
as in a note to a description of this tree, lying be- 
fore us, it is said to be derived from the German 
word Apher, a pine, and nousli, a small nut. — 
These are not German words, but the words in 
that language which in sound come nearest to this 
appellation, would be Alpen Niusslein, the little 
Alpine nut. 

It grows on the coldest and most mountainous 
parts of the following countries: Switzerland, 
Piedmont, Savoy, Dauphiny, Tartary and Siberia. 

The Aphernousli pine, according to Mr Harte, 
(see Harte’s Essays in Husbandry,) is of an healthy 
vigorous nature, grows very tall, and will bear re- 
moving when it is young, even in warm dry weath- 
er, but I do not, he adds, recommend the practice. 
We italicise the last sentence in order to connect 
it with the following remarks. The proper time 
for transplanting evergeens seems not to have been 
determined. They differ so much in habit and 
constitution from our other trees, and fail so gen- 
erally when removed in the spring and fall, that it 
is apparent these are not the fitting seasons for the 
operation. It may be done in winter by digging 
around and taking up a ball of frozen earth with 





the plant, but this method is expensive and will 
not answer where they are to be transported to 
any considerable distance. We recollect hearing 
August mentioned asthe best time, but have made 
no experiment to test it. The Rhododendron 
maxima we have transplanted at various seasons, 
and without success in every instance, but where 
it was done in June when the new leaf buds were 
just expanding. In this state we have brought 
them in an open wagon a distance of fifty miles, 
and not a leaf has shrivelled. There are some 
herbaceous plants, also, which are best removed 
when in full flower, as many species of the Orchi- 
deous family, such as the Cypridedium pubescens, 
Orchis spectabile and fimbriata. But to return to 
the Pinus Cembra. 


“Its timber is large and has many uses within 
doors or wnder cover; its grain is finer and more 
beautifully variegated than deal, and the smell is 
more agreeable ; it is useful for wainscotting, floor- 
ing, and other joiner’s work, and the wood makes 
excellent firing for stoves, ovens, and kilns. The 
peasants of Tyrol, where this tree abounds, make 
various surts of carved works with the wood, 
which they dispose of in Switzerland among the 
common people, who are fond of the resinous 
smell which it exhales. The bark of the trunk of 
the tree is of a whitish cast and the branches re- 
semble those of the spruce fir. They are long, 
smooth, and are produced by fives.” 


“The cones are of a purplish color, shaded with 
black, about three inches long, the same in cir- 
cumferenee, and grow erect; a dozen weigh fif- 
teen ounéés, or about one ounce and a quarter 
each; under each scale there are two kernels, and 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty in each 
cone.” 

The husks, or sort of a shell which incloses the 
kernels, is easily cracked, and the kernels are cov- 
ered with a brown skin which peels off ; they are 
about as large as a common pea, triangular like 
buckwheat, and white and soft as a blanched al- 
mond, of an oily agreeable taste, but leaving in 
the mouth that small degree of asperity which is 
peculiar to wild fruits and not unpleasing. These 
kernels make a part sometimes in a Swiss dessert, 
and supply the place of mushroom buttons in ra- 
gouts, and on account of their balsamic oil, are re- 
commended in consumptive cases. A writer says 
it ought to be distinguished as the king of all for- 
est plants, as its fruit is not only a* nourisher of 
health but a promoter of population ; and we are 
informed by a traveller, that he has seen trees of 
this species ninety feet high and near ten feet in 
circumference at their bases. 





From the Salem Mercury. 


WANTON DESTRU UCTION OF BIRDS. 

Messrs Eprrors — At this season, during the 
vacation of the different schools, there is a class of 
boys who are in the habit of treading down the 
grass of our fields and pastures, and injuring the 
branches of the fruit trees, in the wicked and wan- 
ton habit of shooting birds. The insectivorous 
kinds, viz. the swallows, martins, redstarts, king 
birds, &c, which, previous to the wet weather of 
the last fortnight were abundant, have many of 
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them perished. 
infinitely more use than we have opportunity to 
discover, by the destruction of grubs, worms, and 
eggs of vermin. The black-birds, or grakles, will 
at this season follow in the furrows of the plough 
and catch up large quantities of the yellow-headed 
grub worm ; and of those birds complained of by 
the industrious farmer, for the mischief committed 


op his corn, one of the most correct observers of 


nature remarks, that “ were he placed in his situ- 
ation, he should hesitate whether to consider these 
birds most as friends or enemies, as they are par- 


ticularly destructive to. almost all the noxious! infallible method of inspiring in ourselves pleas- 


worms, grubs and caterpillars that infest his fields, 
which, were they allowed to multiply unmolested, 
would soon consume nine tenths of all the produc- 
tion of his labor, and desolate the country with the 
miseries of famine.” But with regard to a great 
proportion of our summer birds, they are insectiv- 
orous, destroying countless multitudes of destruc- 
tive bugs and caterpillars, that infest the fruit trees 
in spring and summer, preying on the leaves, blos- 
soms and embryo of the fruit. The oriole, or 
golden robin, destroys hundreds of them without 
offering the slightest injury to the fruit that may 
encompass his nest. 

I would therefore caution every boy against 
trespassing upon our fields and pastures with this 
murderous intent, particularly, as at this season 
birds are engaged in the business of incubation, 
and by cruelly taking away the parent, they de- 
stroy a helpless brood of young. 

I trust, therefore, that every honest farmer and 
horticulturist will avail himself of the law of tres- 
pass, should he find young men shooting upon his 
Jands, and thus put a stop to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of this beautiful part of animated nature, 
particularly this spring, as their services are much 
needed in destroying the small travelling eaterpil- 
lar, which is now in great abundance. 

A SupscripeEr. 





From the American Farmer. 


PLEASURES OF AGRICULTURE. 

The employments of agriculture, independently 
of their profit, are more congenial and pleasing to 
human nature. An uncorrupted mind sees, in the 
progress of vegetation, and the habits, and disposi- 
tions, and uses, of those animals which man has 
subjected to his sway, charms and beauties which 
the: objects of art can seldom afford. The occu- 
pations of husbandry are most favorable too, to 
health, to plenty, to repose, and to innocence. — 
Can the pursuits of low and vicious gratifications, 
ean luxurious indulgences, can the restless cares, 
the fears and* anxieties of the ambitious, be com- 
pared with the labors and enjoyments of him 
whose days are spent in superintending the culture 
of his fields, his nights in quiet and refreshing 
sleep. Such a life is not inconsistent with a high- 
ty cultivated and polished mind, Itis by no means 
necessary that they who engage in rural labors, 
should contract a coarseness of manners or yul- 
garity of sentiment. 

The superintendence of a garden is another 
source of simple and innocent pleasure. Nothing 
is better calculated to gratify the inherent passion 
of novelty, for nature is always renewing her va- 
riegated appearance. She is infinite in her pro- 


ductions, and the life of man may come to its close 
hefore he has seen half the beauties which she is 


The few that now remain are of 


| tors, that there was a saving of one fifth, at least, 





Short excursions in the country are, of them- 
selves, the source of very sensible and innocent 
pleasure. But he who is engrossed by vice or by 
business, will live half a life without admiring the 
beauties of a blue sky, basking in the vernal sun- 
shine, or inhaling with any consciousness of real 
delight, the balsam of a western gale. 

In a proper intercourse and behavior among 
our fellow creatures, will be found, however, to 
consist our principal and most constant delight. 
To do good and to prevent evil, as far as the 
sphere of our influence or activity extends, is an 


ureable emotions, And if we consult what passes 
in our breasts, before our youthful sensibilities are 
blunted, we shall find that nature has taught us to 
find exquisite pleasure in relieving distress and in 
communicating enjoyment. 








FEEDING CATTLE. 
It is stated by M. Dubuc, president of the Agri- 


oats, pounded or broken up and moistened, are 
equivalent, as aliment, to four measures given in 
the grain. 

| It is observed, also, that four parts of different 
kinds of forage, coarsely chopped and deprived of 
dust, will go as far as five parts of the same forage 
given entire and separately. 

There exists in Paris, an establishment where 
'mixtures of food are prepared on this principle, 
\for horses, It is that of M. Payen, The kinds 
‘most generally mixed are clover and lucerne. 
They are then cut up, so that the horses are obli- 
' ged to chew and masticate them in the most per- 
fect manner. 
| The mixture of vegetables which is considered 
‘as the most suitable for draught horses, is compo- 
‘sed of equal parts of cut straw, clover, and com- 
jmon hay. Berley and oats, coarsely ground and 
| mixed, answer a better purpose than when eaten 
| separately. 

M. Dubuc visited this establishment, and found 
hey the horses which worked the machinery are 
|fed in this manner, and that they looked well and 
‘are vigorous, though kept at work ten or twelve 
‘hours a day. He cites, also, the teams of M. Sev- 
jin, mail contractor at Orleans, whose horses are 
| fed on cut straw, mixed with one fifth of clover 
‘and Jucerne, and sometimes a little hay—they 





| were fat, strong, and substantial. They give them, | 


| also, barley or oats crushed and moistened. Care 
‘must be taken to place this food in deep mangers, 
|so that it may not be wasted. Oats are frequently 
mixed with the last portion given them prior to 
their being harnessed. 

M. Dubue was assured by both these proprie- 
| by this method ; and that, besides, the horses were 
ina better condition, and endured more labor than 
those fed on common unprepared materials.— Bib. 
Univ. for June, 1831. 





BEETS. 

Beets furnish from a given surface of ground, 
a greater quantity of nutriment for horses and cat- 
tle, than any other kind of forage. Wherever its 
cultivation is understood, it has the preference 
over all other roots. It succeeds in almost all 
soils, is but little affected by the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons, does not much fear drought, and prepares 
the ground very well for a succeeding crop. 


cultural Society of Rouen, that three measures of 


| are from time to time stripped off and given to 
cattle, which eat them with avidity and easily fat- 
ten upon them. Fowls are also fed upon them. 
They are first hashed up and then mixed with 
bran. Pigs eat them with a good relish. Milk- 
cows, When fed upon them, fatten at the expense 
of their milk. The leaves are equally valuable 
in the fattening of cattle and sheep. 

Beets should be gathered when the weather is 
dry, and put away in a dry state; and when pre- 
pared for cattle, they must be cut up fine with 
some suitable instrument, and may be given either 
alone or mixed with straw or hay. 

They are equally fit for horses, with the pre- 
caution of adding a variety of cut straw and hay, 
well mixed together. This food will preserve 
them strong and vigorous, as is well ascertained 
in Germany, where beets are much cultivated for 
this purpose. 

For the fattening of a bullock, forty or fifty 
pounds of beets per day, mixed with five or six 
pounds of dry fodder, will accomplish the object 
in the space of four months. Care must be taken 
to give it in three separations, since by feeding 
often and in small quantities at a time, the same 
amount of nutriment goes farther. 

Finally —by facilitating the means of stable 
fattening, throughout the year, beets furnish a very 
important addition to this means of augmenting 
the mass of valuable manure. 

They may serve also, on occasion, for the food 
of men ; they are less subject to the vicissitudes of 
seasons, than turnips, and their leaves supply for 
several months, an excellent food for cattle. The 
root may be easily preserved during eight months 
of the year. They give to milk an excellent taste 
and quality. Cattle eat them with avidity and are 
never tired of them. The culture of no forage 
reot can compare with that of the beet in the 
number of advantages which the industrious cul- 
tivator may derive from them. We cannot too 
strongly recommend the introduction of them inte 
places where they are not already in vogue.—Ib, 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
At a meeting of the’ Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held the 2d of June, 1832, the following 
papers were read by Zebedee Cook, Jr. Esq., Vice 
President of said Society, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the New England Farmer and Horticultural 
Journal. 

United States Ship Concord, 

Harbor of Syracuse, Island of Sicily, Feb. 21, 1832. 
My pear Sirn—I had the pleasure, some time 
since, of receiving your letter of the 18th of July 
last, accompanied by a note of thanks of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Massachusetts. The few ar- 
ticles which I send to the Society are so trifling 
and of so little value, that they certainly do not de- 
serve such particular notice. 
By my friend, Lieut. Dupont, who is about re- 
turning to the United States, in the sloop of war 
Ontario, I send to the Society a box containing a 
variety of grape cuttings, selected with great care 
by the British Consul at this place, who is himself 
an experienced horticulturist and extensive culti- 
vator of the vine. The cuttings are of seven dif- 
ferent kinds, each kind in a separate row, with 
their respective names marked opposite to the 
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Accompanying this letter you will receive a de- 
scription of the vines from which the cuttings are 
taken, also the translation of a paper furnished at 
my request by the Chevalier Landolino, a scien- 
tific agriculturist of this island. 

I have duly noticed your remarks in relation to 
“the roses which are cultivated on the shores of 
the Dardanelles, and in the environs of Smyrna.” 
Expecting soon to sail on a cruise to the Levant 
and the coast of Egypt, I shall endeavor, in com- 
pliance with your request, to procure for the So- 
ciety some of the most approved plants of that 
beautiful shrub. 

Lieut. Slidell, who will probably visit Tunis 
this summer, has been requested by me to pro- 
eure and forward to the Society, some plants of 
the rose and jessamine from that neighborhood. 

The Tunisians manufacture considerable quan- 
tities of the extract of the rose and jessamine, the 
soil of that part of Barbary being considered pe- 
culiarly adapted to the cultivation of those plants. 

I am, dear Sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
M. C. PERRY. 

Gen. Dearsorn, Pres. Mass. Hort. Soc’y. 


P. S.— Will you do me the favor to present my 
respects to Mr Cook. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have received 
and had packed in a box directed to your Society, 
a few seeds from this island. They are of the 
white cauliflower, the red broccoli, and a sort of 
large red turnip highly esteemed by the Sicilians 
and called by them the turnip-cabbage. You will 
also find in the box three sorts of the flint wheat 
of Sicily, considered the best kind for the manu- 
facture of maccaroni, the favorite food of the Ital- 
ians. 

[The wheat was by a vote of the meeting sent 
to Gorham Parsons, Esq. } 


DESCRIPTION OF GRAPE CUTTINGS FROM SICILY. 


Albanllo. A small oval white grape, the bunch- 
eS are of a moderate size with a thin skin, and 
when ripe nearly transparent; esteemed the best 
grape for eating and making wine in Sicily, but 
very easily injured by the hot winds, and on that 
account notso much planted as many other kinds. 


Corniola. <A very large oval black grape, much 
esteemed for eating, but not good for wine ; the 
bunches very large and rather firm in the mouth 
when eaten. 

Tokay. A smali round black grape, excellent 
to eat, and the very best of all the black grapes in 
Sicily for wine, but soon injured by the hot winds ; 
the bunches small, with a thin skin. 

Possolana. A moderate sized oval white grape, 
firm in the mouth when eaten, excellent for. the 
dessert, and makes very fine wine, but does not 
yield so much juice as any of the others ; owing 
to its firmness it requires from eight to ten days 
longer to ripen, than the other kinds ; the bunch- 
es moderate size, with a thick skin. 

Occhio di Bove, or Ox’s Eye. A very large 
round white grape, the berries very close in the 
bunch, which cause them to press one another, and 
on that account as soon as ripe are subject to de- 
cay, particularly if wet weather; a fine looking 
grape, excellent to eat, and makes fine wine, gives 
out more juice than any of the others, and ripens 
a week Sooner ; the bunches very large, and skin 
very thin. 

Nero Grosso. 


% 





A very large round black grape, 


very fine for eating, and good for wine; the 
bunches very large, and skin thin. 

Pollio. A very large oval black grape, good 
for eating, but not for making wine; very late in 
ripening, say five or six weeks after all the others, 
and as this vine is trained round very large and 
high trees, from this cause it is still later in ripen- 
ing, say another three weeks. Some of these trees 
are as high as eighty feet and the vines run to the 
very top, and descend again about thirty feet, and 
the quantity of fruit that some of these vines pro- 
duce is quite astonishing. The bunches are very 
large, some of them more than two feet ; very firm 
in the mouth when eaten, with a thin skin. I 
know of no other grape in Sicily being trained 
round trees, and I have not the least doubt but the 
fruit would be much finer if grown in the regular 
way of Sicily, that is, on very low vines, say when 
pruned late in December, about eighteen or twenty 
inches high. This is the best time for pruning in 
Sicily, and which on no account ought to be de- 
layed after January, for if left much later the vines 
will bleed very much, which injures them con- 
siderably. The ground ought to be well dug, the 
deeper the better, four or five times every year. 
If good wine is the object, never use any manure 
after the two first years of planting, and if the land 
is very good use no manure at all. The soil 
best adapted is a rich, light, dry, and flinty soil. 
The vine does not do well in a moist, thick, close 
earth. On examination of some of the soil, it has 
been found to contain in nine parts, five of flinty 


earth, two and a half of clay, and one and a half 


calcareous earth. Always prune the vines so as 
to leave only one or two eyes, at most, if you wish 
to make good wine ; but if the grapes are to eat, 
you may leave a great number more. Never 
plant vines in ground subject to much moisture. 
The vintage in Sicily begins about the first of Sep- 
tember and terminates about the end of October, 
according to the different situations; but the best 
wines are made about the middle of September, a 
little sooner or later, according to the season, 
which, however, seldom varies above a few days. 

[The above was written by the British Consul 
at Syracuse, at the request of Capt. Perry. He 
has promised Capt. Perry to send to the Society at 


Boston, a more full and interesting description of 


the mode of cultivating the vine in Sicily.] 

Description of the manner of planting and culti- 
vating the cuttings of the Muscat vine of Syracuse. 
— These cuttings are taken in the month of Janu- 
ary, from a vine that must be at least twelve 
years old, and are cut off near the trunk. 

As these shoots are to be sent to America and 
will arrive there in the spring or soon: after, they 
should, upon their arrival, be placed about three 
feet deep in the ground, in a northern exposure, 
and transplanted in the autumn, to a situation €x- 
posed to the south, in a soil nearly similar to that 
of Syracuse, after the following manner : 

Should the shoots be numerous, the ground must 
in the first place be well worked. The holes are 
made with an iron bar of the thickness of four 
thumbs, having a wooden handle. The shoots 
are then inserted in the holes, the lower extremity 
being first cut off and the mud cleaned from the 
shoot ; a little dry earth is then put into the hole 
and rammed down; a little water being added at 
intervals, so that the dirt may adhere to and pro- 
tect the buds or eyes, and help them to take root. 
The part of the branch that remains out of the 





ground must be cut off, leaving only four eyes 
above ground, the two lower of which must also 
be removed. 

In the month of January, (while the moon is in 
the wane,) the vines are to be pruned; the lower 
shoot being entirely removed, and but one eye or 
bud left on the upper shoot; should, however, the 
upper shoot be weak, then this must be taken off 
and an eye or bud of the lower one lett. ‘These 
operations are to be continued® during five yéars ; 
after which period two branches may be left, and 
when the vine is stout, three but not more, which 
are to be pruned every year. 

Cultivation. — After the first rains of October, 
form the earth in a square concave hill, about one 
foot deep around the vine; as the surface of the 
concavity becomes hardened by rain, break it up 
around the trunk of the vine with a small spade. 

When the vine is pruned, which must be done 
in January, itis to be supported with reeds, the 
shoots being tied at their lower part. 

In March, the earth is to be broken up trans- 
versely. 

In the month of April, the vine is cleared by 
pulling off the lower leaves, which must be done 
when the shoots are two feet long. 

In May, the vine must be pruned and the 
ground broken up again in the opposite direction, 
diagonally ; but before this is done, the young 
branches should be twisted together and tied to 
ihe supporting poles, in order that the trunks may 
be kept upright and more room given to the culti- 
vator. 

In June, the shoots must be twisted together 
again, bent upwards, and sustained at the height 
of four feet from the ground, to prevent their 
spreading about. 

After three years are elapsed, the vine begins to 
bear a little grape. Pluck off the grape of the 
first year as soon as it makes its appearance, to 
prevent the waste of the sap needed by the mother 
vine. 

In June, the ground must be again broken up 
transversely and levelled. 

In August, when the vine is five years old, the 
ripe grape is gathered, and a few days after, the 
remainder. If the grapes bappen to be dried by 
the sun, place them in the great tub in small heaps, 
leaving them there about two days; should they 
be fresh, they should be spread on mats and ex- 
posed to the sun until dry, taking the precaution 
to cover them with other mats and remove them 
within the house at night. The grapes are tram- 
pled in a large tub and afterwards pressed in the 
mill; the juice expressed is put into small tubs, 
and when one year old, may be bottled off. 

[The above is the translation of a paper furnish 
ed at the request of Capt. Perry, by the Chevalier 
Landolino, a considerable land-holder in Sicily.] 


Hemerocallis Flava, Yellow day-lily.—This is a 
very beautiful flower, perfectly hardy, of a bright 
gold yellow, and of a delicious fragrance. The 
flower is of the form of the common white lily. 

Rhododendron Ponticum.—Now in full bloom. 
This is a most splendid shrub, either for the 
gaden or parlor, being sufficiently hardy for 
either. The flowers are light purple and cluster- 
ed in large heads. The buds open successively, 
so that the various stages from the commencement 
to the full expansion of the flowers, exhibited by 
the different parts of the shrub, have a beautiful 
effect.—American Farmer. 
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Agriculture. 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
Report of the Committee on the best cultivated Farms. 

The committee appointed by the trustees, to ex- 
amine and consider the claims for premiums for 
the best cultivated farms, submit the following 
report : — 4 

The committee, with much regret, find that the 
premiums offered by the trustees, for the best cul- 
tivated farms, have not received the attention from 
our respectable farmers, that was expected. Only 
three applications have been made this year ; and 
although they all have merit, and appear to come 
from skilful agriculturists, your committee do not 
perceive in either of them such superiority, either 
in their processes or results, as would justify 
them in recommending a premium. They had 
hoped that the encouragement offered, and the de- 
sire which they knew was generally felt by that 
respectable class of citizens, to promote the inter- 
ests of agriculture, would excite a generous com- 
petition among our most intelligent and practical 
farmers, which would prove useful to themselves, 
and more useful to their brethren who had less 
experience and skill than themselves, by enabling 
the trustees to communicate, through their state- 
ments, their methods of cultivating their farms, with 
results —the most satisfactory tests of good hus- 
bandry. The information communicated in this 
way, would be founded on and accompanied by a 
history of the experiment, the best foundation of 
all scienee, and more especially of improvement 
in agriculture. To answer this end, or indeed any 
other valuable purpose, it is indispensable that the 
applicant should state with much particularity, the 
kinds and qualities of the soil of his farm, his man- 
ner of tilling, manuring, planting, sowing, and gath- 
ering his crops ; of manufacturing bis butter and 
cheese, and making and preserving his cider ; his 
rotation of crops, and the quantity of produce of 
every kind, and indeed all his processes and oper- 
ations in carrying on his farm. To prevent mis- 
apprehension and insure this benefit from their 
statements, the trustees, in their proposals, speci- 
fied with minuteness the particulars which they 
deemed necessary to render their account useful 
to the public, and which they required to be stated 
as the condition on which the premium would be 
allowed ; and although it was perceived that this 
particularity might occasion some trouble to the 
farmers, it was hoped that the benefit they might 
derive from a more accurate record of their own | 
proceedings, the consciousness that they were ben- | 
efiting the publicand the premium offered, would 
be deemed an adequate compensation. The com- 
mittee, although twice disappointed, do not relin- 
quish the hope they at first entertained, nor feel a 
doubt of the benefits that will accrue to our farm- 
ing brethren from this measure, if they see fit to 
co-operate in carrying this into effect. 

It is well known that the trustees, for many 
years past, have given premiums for the encour- 
agement of the cultivation of nearly all the differ- 
ent agricultural products, vegetable and animal, 
that are grown in our country, and thereby mate- 
rially promoted improvements in most of them ; 
the judicious management and cultivation of a 
farm, it is thought, requires a combination and 
practical exercise, by the farmer, of all the know- | 
ledge and skill necessary for the cultivation of the | 





articles separately, that are produced on tbat farm. 
It is obviously a different science, more complex, 
more difficult to learn ; requiring judgment, expe- 
rience and observation to carry it into successful 
practice. A man may know how to cultivate any 
or all of those vegetables separately, and yet not 
understand how to carry on a farm for the best 
advantage. Next to an individual’s own experi- 
ence, is a true and particular account by others, 
of a judicious and skilful cultivation and manage- 
ment of farms like his own, where the expense of 
labor, markets for crops, and habits of living, are 
nearly the same ; if he can have their method and 
practice fully and accurately communicated to him. | 
The latter is indispensable to enable him to adopt 
their experience as his own. It will probably be 
found, that many important agricultural processes 
are yet unsettled among our intelligent farmers, 
and some practise one way and some another— 
sowing of grass seed is an instance, whether it is 
best to sow it in the fall or spring, by itself alone, 
or with grain and what grain. Different practices 
and opinions on this head, will be found in the 
few communications the committee have received. 
Nothing in the opinion of the committee would 
tend more to settle these questions, which must be 
determined by experience, than an interchange of 
the opinions and accounts of the practices of sci- 
entific and experienced agriculturists, which a com- 
petition for these premiums would produce. 

Although the committee entertain these views 
of the subject, they cannot but feel a discourage- 
ment from the want of interest the public appear to 
take in it, which certainly ought to lessen their con- 
fidence in its practicability, if not its utility. They 
however venture to recommend the continuance 
of a bounty for this object, for one year more ; 
provided the trustees shall think themselves justi- 
fied in raising the premiums to an amount, that 
will liberally indemnify the successful candidates 
for all the trouble and expense of taking the par- 
ticular account required, and be considered an 
honorable mark of distinction to an intelligent 
practical agriculturist. 

The Rev. Morrill Allen, of Pembroke, has claim- 
ed a premium for his farm of about seventy acres 
in that town. His statement, the committee think, 
shows him to be a scientific and judicious cultiva- 
tor. He states, that he had no capital, and, in sea- 
men’s phrase, “ was obliged to work his passage ;”’ 
and it appears that he began with purchasing small 
parcels of land, one after another, gradually sub- 
duing the bushes, and inclosing them with walls, 
and then proceeded to improve-the soil. Part of 
the land consisted of old fields, which had been 
exhausted by tilling without manure. These he 
renewed principally by the incorporation of earths 
of different qualities ; the cold and tenacious soils 
he dressed with silicious earths, and other materi- 
als that tended to open and warm them ; and sandy 
soils he dressed with clay and swamp mud, and 
alluvions in which sand formed the chief part. — 
The committee think Mr Allen has shown judg- 
ment and discrimination ini the mixture of earths, 
and making compost manures adapted to the qual- 
ity of the soils to which they were to be applied, 
that is worthy of notice and imitation. It will be 
seen by Mr Allen’s statement, that he makes yearly 
from 300 to 500 loads of compost manure, by car- 
rying earths, swamp mud, and vegetables, into his 
barn-yards, and adapting the mixture to the soils 
it is intended for. This is rather a large quantity 
for the land he cultivates, and accounts for his crops 








of grass on land once exhausted. Last year he 
planted seven acres of Indian corn, three loamy 
and four sandy soil, and in one acre of the latter, 
six cords of compost manure, and in another six 
-asks of lime were spread, but he omits to state 
the quantities produced on these particular acres. 
No mannre was laid on the other five acres, and 
the whole produced two hundred and ninetyeight 
bushels, which may be considered a fair crop for 
the quantity of manure used. Mr Allen’s rotation 
of crops is simple. He tills nine acres, which he 
plants alternately with corn or rye, and once in 
five or six years plants with potatoes, or beans, or 
some other vegetables, which he thinks makes a 
favorable change from his common course ; but 
here again he omits the quantity of manure used. 
His practice, he says, is, as soon as he has taken 
off the crop of rye, in August, to plough in the 
stubble and sow grass seed, which produces her- 
bage that he afterwards ploughs in as a green 
dressing. This practice the committee take upon 
themselves to recommend, convinced that the 
farmer would find his labor and expense amply 
compensated, by its mellowing and enriching his 
land, and saving his manure, the most precious ar- 
ticle on his farm. The committee regret that Mr 
Allen has not stated when he sowed his rye, wheth- 
er in the spring or fall. It has, they believe, gen- 
erally been thought, that in common seasons In- 
dian corn would not be ripe for gathering in sea- 
son to sow winter rye. If this can be effected by 
planting early, or using corn that ripens early 
and yields well, it might often be found a conven- 
ient and advantageous succession of crops, — 
Spring rye is by many not thought so certain a 
crop; but on this question a more extensive know- 
ledge of the practice and experience of success- 
ful farmers is wanted. Mr A. has also omitted the 
quantity of rye produced in this rotation of crops ; 
but he tells us that in laying down his tilled land, 
he prefers sowing his grass seed alone in the month 
of August, that September will answer better than 
either of the spring months, and that it is better to 
sow it with winter rye than with any spring grain. 
His clayey soils, not suitable for grain, he some- 
times turns over with a plough immediately after 
the grass is cut, rolls down the furrows, and puts 
on a dressing of manure and seed again. In this 
way, hay is his principal crop; and it appears, 
that upon twenty acres which had been ploughed 
and laid down, and twelve acres of meadow and 
irrigated land, he usually cuts, according to his es- 
timate, thirtythree and three quarters tons of Eng- 
lish hay of first quality, ten tons of second quality, 
and fourteen and one third tons of inferior hay, 
making about fiftyeight tons, better than one 
ton and a half to an acre, and over a ton of 
the first quality to an acre. The committee regret 
Mr Allen did not receive the trustees’ notification 
in season to ascertain the quantity of hay made this 
year, as he put it into his barns. The estimate 
furnished is one made in 1827, when the hay was 
in the barn; and he says his crops have varied 
but little for four or five years past. Mr A. sells 
from ten to fifteen tons of hay annually, and keeps 
but a small dairy. Mr Allen states, that forty 
acres of his land are of a light sandy soil, and so 
much exhausted by tilling without manure, that he 
was discouraged from attempting to recover it in 
his usual way, and thai last spring he ploughed 
three acres, fenced it in, and sowed it with locust 
seed, which have come up and look well, and he 
expects, if the worm should spare them, they will 
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enrich his land, and produce a valuable though 
distant crop of timber and cord-wood. He has 
also ploughed and sowed five acres, this fall, with 
white pine seed, and was about ploughing in sev- 
eral acres with white-oak acorns. These experi- 
ments the committee consider useful to the public 
and creditable to the enterprising cultivator, and 
they most heartily wish him success. One man 
and a boy sixteen years old, are employed con- 
stantly on the farm; and in addition, day-laborers 
are frequently hired. 

It would give the committee pleasure to be able 
to recommend a premium to this respectable and 
skilful cultivator; but, considering that the state- 
ment of the applicant to whom a premium is giv- 
en, should not only show that his farm was judi- 
ciously cultivated, and his particular method, but 
also the quantities and amount of all the products, 
with as great certainty as the nature of the case 
will allow, in order that other farmers may be able 
and induced to improve his example ; they think 
they should not be justified in recommending a 
premium to be awarded him; but they hope the 
trustees will see fit to bestow on him a gratuity of 
fifty dollars, for the example he has set of judicious 
and skilful husbandry. 

Peter Thacher, Esq., of Attleborough, has claim- 
ed a premium for his farm in that town, consisting 
of three hundred acres. Mr Thacher’s statement 
shows that he has exercised good judgment in sub- 
duing, renovating, and enriching his extensive 
farm. It appears, that about ten years ago he 
purehased an old farm of two hundred acres, now 
part of his farm, that for several years yielded him 
only three or four tons of hay, where he now cuts 
from thirty to forty tons of English hay. His 
method of cultivating, he says, has been to remove 
hedges and subdue the bushes by degrees, and 
plant but little and manure that highly. He usu- 
ally spreads five cords of manure on an acre, and 
puts five more in the hills, and for four or five 
years past has gathered crops of two hundred 
bushels of potatoes and sixty bushels of corn to 
an acre. ‘That which Mr T. seems to consider as 
his greatest improvement, is the bringing into good 
cultivation a piece of wet land, on the sides of-a 
hill, covered with weeds and bushes. He com- 
menced with the upper part, ploughed half an 
acre, drained it, and then carried on a quantity of 
old hay and long manure, and planted it with po- 
tatoes and hoed them without ploughing, and it 
yielded a large crop of good potatoes; and in this 
way he reduced the whole piece, and it now pro- 
duces a great crop of English hay. His rotation 
of crops has been potatoes the first year, the sec- 
ond corn, and the third spring rye, with which he 
sows grass seed as early as the state of the ground 
will permit, and rolls it down with a heavy roller. 
He prefers spring rye to oats, to lay his land with, 
and the spring to the fall, and thinks the grass 
seed takes better with rye than oats. Mr T.’s 
practice is to make large quantities of compost 
manure in his barn-yard and hog-pens ; in the fall 
he carries it all out of his yard, and the next spring 
spreads the manure thrown out of the barn, over 
the straw and hay that have been collected in the 
yard during the winter, and covers the whole with 
a crust of loam that he carts in, which he thinks 
prevents the strength of the manure from escaping. 
This compost he uses both for his corn and grass. 
Mr T. has five hundred apple trees on his farm, 
four hundred of which are mostly natural fruit, 
and appear to have received no particular atten- 








tion from him ; the other hundred are young trees 
engrafted with good fruit, and these he has prac- 
tised washing every spring with soap and ley, 
mixed in equal parts, and digging around and 
manuring them. He keeps fifty sheep, for some 
of which he says he has received a premium in 
his own county ; but makes no more butter and 
cheese than is wanted in his own family. The 
committee were particularly pleased to find that 
Mr TT. was able to carry on this large farm without 
any ardent spirits. This practice, wherever adopt- 
ed, will prove as beneficial to the laborer as the 
farmer — highly beneficial to both. 

Although the committee cannot report that they 
consider Mr Thacher entitled to the premium pro- 
posed by the trustees, they with pleasure state, 
that they think he has great merit as an agricultu- 
rist, in subduing and bringing to a state of good 
cultivation a farm, which a few years since, con- 
sisted of rough, exhausted, and profitless land. 

Jonathan Allen, Esq., of Pittsfield, in the coun- 
ty of Berkshire, has also presented a claim for a 
premium on his large and excellent farm in that 
town, accompanied by a statement of his manner 
of cultivating, and the products he gets from it. 
The farm consists of forty acres of meadow or in- 
terval, which receives its manure annually from 
the overflowing of the Housatonic, and about two 
hundred and ten acres of upland. Mr Allen ap- 
pears to have exercised much agricultural science, 
as well as care and attention, in the cultivation of | 
his farm and in making useful agricultural experi- 
ments. It will be recollected, that Mr Allen ap- 
plied for a premium on this farm last year and pre- 
sented a statement of his manner of cultivating it, | 
the crops it produced, the rotation he has practised, 
and the result of his experience as to the best time 
and manner of laying down land to grass. This 
statement was noticed by the committee, and pub- 
lished with their report in the Massachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Repository. His statement as to the 
general course of his husbandry is not materially 
varied this year, and the committee regret to find | 
almost the same want of particularity as to the | 
quantity of products. The quantity of hay, his | 
principal product, rests on estimate, without hav- | 
ing weighed a load ; a small part only of the win- 
ter rye and oats were threshed, and no part of his 
spring rye or beans were threshed or in any way 
measured; but his Indian corn was, and four 
acres were found to produce four hundred and 
fifty bushels of ears ; Indian corn was grown upon 
the same land the year before, and this year it was 
manured with seventeen loads to the acre, put in- 
to the hills, Sheep are the principal stock of the 
farm; he kept four hundred and thirty this year, 
from three hundred and fifty of which he sheared 
eight hundred and fiftyone pounds of wool of the 
first quality. May he considers the best time for 
lambs to come. Mr Allen states, that in years 
past, he has made experiments in raising potatoes, 
and this year has made many more with care and 
attention, which, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee, entitle him to the thanks of the public. For 
a particular account of these experiments they re- 
fer to his statement; which accompanies this re- 
port, and recommend it to the attention of agricul- 
turists. From a remark of Mr Allen, that he 
could not with convenience thresh out his grain 
in season to measure it so early as was required, 
the committee apprehend he must have misunder- 
stood their regulation, which only requires that the 














application should be made by the first of October, 


but the evidence or particular statement may be 
exhibited any time before the first of December. 
It appears to the committee that Mr Allen has cul- 
tivated his farm like a skilful and. attentive agri- 
culturist, and realized great products, and they 
hope profits ; but his statement is too general and 
indefinite, leaving the quantities of the greatest 
part of the product to depend on estimate ; and 
they think does not, on the whole, show his culti- 
vation so superior as to justify them in reporting 
in favor of a premium. Considering, however, 
the pains Mr Allen has taken to introduce upon 
his farm a variety of vegetable products and choice 
fruit, and especially the nice care and attention he 
has given to the cultivation of potatoes, the most 
valuable of our roots, the committee recommend 
a gratuity of thirty dollars to be granted him. 
WM. PRESCOTT. 
P. C. BROOKS. 


Silk-worms.—The editor of the Jerseyman, pub- 
lished in Morristown, N. J., states, that a gentle- 
man engaged in the culture of silk informed him, 
that “the leaves of the oak were equally accept- 
able to the silkworm, as those of the mulberry 
tree.” For the twentieth time we would suggest 
to editors the propriety of bestowing much atten- 
tion to the true nature of silkworms, before they 
venture to publish such statements as the above. 
They are calculated to do much mischief, by dis- 
appointing new beginners, and causing waste of 
time and money. The editor of the Jerseyman if 
assured, that silkworms will only eat oak leaves, 
as men eat old shoe soles, when reduced to a state 
of starvation; that there is no substitute for the 
mulberry leaf in the production of silk ; and that 
whoever asserts the contrary, is either uninformed 
on the subject or disposed to hoax his too credu- 
lous auditor.—American Farmer. 


Fruit Trees.—Great complaints are made by or- 
chardists and others at the North, of the destrue- 
tion of fruit trees during the past winter. The 
severity of the last winter bas been no less fatal to 
the tender and more choice fruit trees of this part 
of the country; « large proportion of peach trees 
are absolutely killed, as well as apricots, necta- 
rines, and the more choice kinds of plums and 
cherries. “The foreign grape vines have nearly all 
been killed to the ground.—Illinois Advocate. 





saved his peach trees from destruction by the bor- 
er, by placing the cinders from the forge around 
the roots. This method keeps the trees in a per- 
fectly healthy state; and was discovered by the 
flourishing appearance of a tree near a blacksmith’s 
shop.—Salem Observer. 


Cast Sheet Lead.—The “ Baltimore Shot Tower 
Company,” it will be seen by their advertisement, 
offer to the public lead cast in sheets, to be used 
for the covering of houses and for all purposes to 
which lead of this description is usually applied, 
especially when exposed to the action of the weatb- 
er. Lead thus prepared is said to be as litle af- 
fected by the heat of the sun as copper; and it 
will no doubt be extensively used, forming as it 
does, a durable, impenetrable, and incombustible 
roof.— Baltimore paper. 


France, with a population of 32,000,000 has 
5,000,000 paupers ; 130,000 thieves ; and 3,000,000 
who have no certainty of a month’s subsistence. 
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waw BNGBAND WABUBR, 
Moston, ‘Wednesday Evening, June he 1832. 


NOTICE. 

The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Ag- 
riculture will hold their annual meeting at the 
hall of the Union Bank, on Wednesday, the 13th 
day of June next, at 11 o’clock, A. M., for the 
choice of officers and such other business as may 
come before them. 

BENJ. GUILD, 4g. Ree. Sec’y. 











THE SEASON. 

The present season is backward and unpromis- 
ing beyond all precedent, so far as our memory or 
reading extends. For about eighteen days, imme- 
diately preceding this, June Sth, we have had 
nearly uninterrupted northeast winds, lulling and 
shifting a little, occasionally, as if to take breath 
for fresh efforts. 

‘** See now a dull northeast wind blows 
From horrible ice islands, 


Now blasts from everlasting snows, 
Which crown the polar highlands.” 


Although Indian corn had in many instances 
made its appearance above ground, it is now yel- 
low, sickly, and we fear incurably consumptive. 
Many kinds of garden seeds have rotted in the 
ground, and those which have germinated are in 
a worse state as respects the prospects of a crop, 
than if they had never been, but were to be plant- 
ed. We have seen early cabbages, however, in 
the garden of Mr Lowell, which appeared to enjoy 
this Siberian weather ; but beans, squashes, &c, 
had barely remains enough of vegetation, to show 
that they had existence; but most of them were 
so far gone that no summer’s sun could be ex- 
pected to resuscitate them. Grass, particularly 
lucerne and tall meadow oat grass, (of which Mr 
Lowell has a flourishing field,) were very back- 
ward, but thick at the bottom, and promised an 
abundant crop of hay. 

Mr Lowell had cut down between sixty and 
seventy of the trees of his orchard, which were so 
thoroughly smitten by the plague of the last season 
as not to put forth any leaves, and he apprehends 
that many more are mortally diseased. All his 
Baldwin apple trees are gone; all or most of his 
peach, cherry, and plum trees. And Mr Lowell 
thinks that he shall not be certified of the full ex- 
tent of his loss, till about the 15th of June, as some 
trees show signs of vegetation, notwithstanding 
the hand of death is upon them, from the same 
principle which causes twigs which belong to 
sticks of wood, cut and lying on a wood-pile, to 
show leaves in the spring, which the first hot sun 
will destroy. 

If we New Englanders can receive any conso- 
lation from companionship in our miseries of the 
season, We have it in this case. The Nashville 
(Tennessee) Republican of May 24th, says, “The 
weather still continues cold and unfavorable for 
agriculture. Corn and cotton must suffer much. 
Since Monday the 7th inst.,on which day we were 
visited by a tremendous tempest, there has been 
hardly a day of fine growing weather ; for three 
mornings in succession, our thermometer at sun- 
rise has stood as low as fifty degrees. Besides 
the direct bad effect of such a temperature, it must 
lead to great destruction from the worm. 

“ We have discovered further evidence of the 


, clear pasture, before they are shorn. 





extreme cold of last wiester, j in the destruction of 
a great number of forest trees. Nearly all the 
large and lofty sweet gum trees at the bottoms 


are entirely killed; making the forest in many 
places still bear the appearance of winter. Many 


trees of other descriptions have suffered in the 
same way.” ‘ 

The Providence Daily Advertiser, likewise com- 
plains as follows : — 

“On Thursday night last, [May 24,] there was 
a fall of snow in this vicinity, and on Friday 
morning the fields presented the novel appear- 
ance, for this season of the year, of being covered 
with snow. Our oldest inhabitants say, they do 
not remember of having seen so much snow on 
the ground in a former year, so late as the 25th of 
May. ‘The thermometer on Thursday and Friday 
last, fell to forty degrees. Great-coats, cloaks and 
fires, were in great demand. It is thougbt that 
the storm will not have an unfavorable effect upon 
the fruit, grass, or English grain. 
Indian corn will probably be very much retarded 
by the wet and cold ; though we believe there is 
very little corn up, as yet, in this vicinity,” 

SHEARING SHEEP, &c. 

Deane’s New England Farmer states, that “ we 
shear our sheep in general too early in this coun- 
try. In England, where the spring is more for- 
ward than in this country, the approved time of 
shearing is from the middle to the latter end of 
June. They should be washed in a warm time ; 
after this they should run three or four days in a 
It is good 
for them to have time to sweat a little in their 
wool, after washing.” 

Mr Lawrence says, “ June seems [in England] 
to be the general shearing month, and where no 
extraordinary precautions are taken, the business 
had better be delayed till towards mid-summer, 
more especially in cold backward springs ; because 
in such seasons we seldom, until that period, have 
any settled fair weather. Besides, a more perfect 
fleece is obtained, and fuller of yolk from the per- 
spiration of the animal. 

“ Washing previous to clipping the sheep is the 
general custom, with few exceptions, in this coun- 
try ; indeed it is proper with all long-wooled sheep, 
but not so easily practicable with the matted, 
greasy, and impenetrable fleeces of the Spanish 
and carding-wool breed, which Spain they in- 
variably shear dry, as has been the practice in 
Devonshire, with the short-wooled sheep, for cen- 
turies.” 

It is observed by Loudon, that “sheep shear- 
ing in Romney Marsh, [England] commences 
about mid-summer and finishes about the mid- 
dle of July. Those who shear latest apprehend 
that they gain half a pound weight in every fleece, 
by the increased perspiration of the sheep and con- 
sequent growth of the wool. Besides, they say, 
in early shearing the wool has not the condition 
which it afterwards acquires. But then in late 
shearing the fleece will have the less time to grow, 
so as to protect the animal against the rigors of 
the succeeding winter; and if a year’s interval is 
allowed between each clipping time, after your 
routine is established the wool will have had the 
same period for its growth, whether you shear 
early or late. Sheep with fine fleeces, which are 





shorn without being washed on the back of the 
animal, may be clipped earlier in the season than 


The growth of 





those whie hs are exposed to suffer for half an hour 
or more in cold water.” 

Lemuel W. Briggs, Esq., of Bristol, R. I., in 
articles published in the New England Farmer, 
volume 11. pages 273, 287, stated certain facts, 
which would seem favorable to early shearing ; 
and in certain circumstances, and particularly with 
sheep which are not washed, there can be no 
doubt but the practice is beneficial. Mr Briggs 
stated in substance, that Mr Rouse Potter, of Pru- 
dence island, Naraganset bay, Rhode Island, who 
kept nine hundred and fifty sheep and lost but two 
the preceding winter, begins to shear them by the 
first of May if the weather is favorable, and con- 
tinues daily until he completes his shearing. For 
the first week, he puts those sheared under cover 
or in close vards every night; by that time the 
wool will grow soas to give them a sufficient coy- 
ering. By this practice of early shearing, he gains 
much wool, which formerly, when he put his 
shearing off till the middle of June, the sheep 
would shed ; and farther, when thus early sheared, 
the wool begins to start and grow much quicker 
than when shearing is deferred to the usual time. 
He says, that formerly, being exposed immediately 
after shearing to the rays of the sun, their bare 
backs would frequently become sore and scabby, 
when no wool will grow till healed, and then what 
does grow from these scars is thinner and coarser 
than the rest. 

‘“ Mr Potter states, that he has found from actual 
experiment, that he not only gets more wool which 
would otherwise be lost, but the succeeding wool 
will be from half an inch to an inch longer, if 
sheared early, than it will be if delayed to the 
usual time of shearing. And further, there is not 
the same necessity for washing the sheep, as the 
wool is much cleaner, more free from sand and 
dirt, when taken off early, than it would be if suf- 
fered to remain on their backs until a hot sun had 
compelled them to seek refuge under walls and 
fences.” 

The foregoing authorities are apparently alto- 
gether contradictory, as respects the time of year 
in which to shear sheep. But it is to be observed, 
that Mr Potter did not wash his sheep before 
shearing, which must make considerable differ- 
ence with regard to the risk from cold; and Mr 
Potter appears to have been careful to shelter his 
sheep after shearing, which must in a great meas- 
ure obviate the disadvantages of early shearing. 





From the Halifax Recorder of May 16. 


THE SEASON IN NOVA SCOTIA. 

The Apostle’s virtue of being content with what- 
soever state he is placed in, should be practised 
now when it is so much required, and when dis- 
content and grumbling find so many excuses for 
creeping in and spoiling our bosoms. Jn this third 
week of May, when we were wont to have the at- 
mosphere balmy and the face of nature blooming, 
and perhaps when we were wont to treat those 
blessings slightly, we have blackness and dark- 
ness above, and the melancholy tinge of March 
upon our fields. Monday and Tuesday we had a 
gale from the east, accompanied with heavy chil- 
ling rain; the wind veered from the southward 
round by the east to the north, “against the sun ;” 
and this, not favorable prognostic, hes been follow- 
ed by appropriate weather. The large sea-coal 
fire or the stove, is still a most necessary append- 
age to in-door comforts. Added to this, we have 
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dienetding rumors nat failure of fodder in the coun- 
try, and consequent suffering of cattle and despon- 
dency of farmers. Here we cannot avoid to again 
express regret, that the profusion of last fall was 


so miserably husbanded, neglected, and almost de- 


spised in many instances. 


It appears by the New England Farnier, that 
the backwardness of the spring is general over the | _ 


American continent; and the United States and 
Canada, it would seem, feel its severity more than 
we do. 


when pestilence has walked over such a large por- | Index to vol. vii. 
tion of our globe, spreading terror and death | E. Farmer office. 
wherever he has approached, the continuance of) 


keen strong winds may be a blessing; by them, 
perhaps, our atmosphere is cleansed and the seeds 


T 
Nevertheless, at this time particularly, | 9 a Wen & ond Mhatead be. 


Cast Steel Scythes. 

JUST received at the Agricultural Warehouse, a fur- 
ther supply of Cast Steel Scythes of very superior quality 
and warranted in every respect ; and were recommended 
by those persons who used them the past season, as being 
the best article of the kind in use. Likewise, a general 


assortinent of steel-back and common Scythes, of the 
most approved manufactory. Likewise, a few dozen of 
Elder Hall’s very superior Hay Rakes. June 6. 








Wanted. 

THE following numbers of the New England Farmer, 
for which the subscription price will be allowed: No. 1 
No 13 of vol. vi. 
No. 2 of vol. viii—Apply at the N. 

May 30. 








Seed Corn, etc. 


| FOR sale at the New England Seed Store, No. 504 
| North Market Street, several kinds of Seed Corn i in ears, 


of disease scatteredgwhich sudden warmth might | | the finest varieties cultivated in New England, 8, 12, and 


have nurtured into fearful vigor. Neither is it too 
late to experience a fine fruitful summer, which 
haply may be in reserve for us, in His treasury, 
who has so often crowned the year with goodness. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At a stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, held at their room on Saturday, 
June 2d, 183%, it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to M. C. Perry, Esq., for his valuable do- 
nation of seeds and grape cuttings. 

It was then voted, That the seeds presented 
to the Society by M. C. Perry, Esq., be sent to 
Gorham Parsons, Esq., of Brighton, for cultiva- 
tion, and the grape cuttings be committed to the 
care of Messrs Winships, of Brighton. 

Thomas B, Tremlett, of Dorchester, was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society. Adjourned to 
Saturday next. 

Flowers exhibited. — Fine tulips were offered by 
the following gentlemen: 


Amos Lawrence, of 


16 rowed. 

Also, a few seeds of the Early Lemon Squash, from 
the western part of this State, which is considered one of 
the finest varieties of summer Squash cultivated, being a 
week earlier than the Scollop or Warted Squashes, and 
of much supcrior/lavor, drier, and somewhat resembling 
the Canada Squash in taste; producing abundantly till 
killed by frost. Price 124 cents per paper. 

May 23. 





Straw and Palm-leaf Splitting Machine. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 504 
North Market Street, Guild’s Improved Palm-leaf and 
Straw $ Splitting Machine, calculated for fine and coarse 
straw. 

Also, Cast Steel Scythes of superior quality, warranted 
genuine. May 23. 





Pickering’s Tree or Caterpillar Brushes. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No 505 North 
Market Street, Pickering’s Improved Tree Brushes.— 
This article, (which is likely to be in greater demand this 
season, than for many previous years,) will be constantly 
for sale as above, made of the best materials and work- 
manship ; and no doubt is the best article for the purpose 
of any now in use. May 16. 








Conqueror. 
THE entire horse Conqueror will stand the ensuing 


Boston ; John Prince, of Roxbury ; P. B. Hovey, ! season at the Ten Hills Stock farm in Charlestown, two 


of Cambridgeport ; David Haggerston, of Charles- | 
town; 8. Walker, of R oxbury mail B. Hovey ex 
hibited fine specimems of ranunculus. 


The standing committee on flowers, &c, award- 
edthe premium of four dollars, for the best tulips, | 
to Mr 8, Walker, of Roxbury. 

R. L. EMMONS, Chairman. 








Cloth Strainers. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 
52 North Market Street, Milk and Cheese Strainers ;— 
likewise, Gault's patent Churn, the most approved churn 
in use ; Leveit’s improved Cheese Press; Curd Mills for 
preparing curd, a very useful little implement for the pur- 
pose intended: June 6. 

Brass Balls for Cattle Horns. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Brass Balls 
for Cattle Horns, improved, which renders them easy for 
fitting and do not injure the growth of the horn. These 
balls are not only a safeguard against unruly animals, but 
add much to the appearance of a likely animal. 

June 6. 








Situation Wanted. 

A man who has worked thirty years at gardening in 
Europe, and considers himself competent in all out of 
doors business, wishes to get a situation. As he is averse 
to being idle, he will cheerfully endeavor to make him- 
self useful in any other business about the house or farm, 
as occasion requires. Apply at this office. June 6. 





Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead. 


LEAD PIPE and Sheet Lead of all sizes and dimen- 
sions, constantly for sale at No. 110 State street, b 
ALBERT FEARING & CO 


and a half miles from Boston, at ten dollars, to insure a 
| mare in foal, secured by a note at ten months, te be valid 
~ | and payable in case the mare proves to have been in foal, 
and one dollar to the groom at the time of covering. 
| Conqueror was bred near Montreal (Canada) foaled in 
May, 1825, and sired by a noted Normandy horse out of a 
blood Mare—he is ris ing 15 hands high and remarkably 
well grown, combining great power, generous spirits, 
| good action, very docile in his temper, and of that hardy 
‘color, iron gray. This horse has taken three premiums 
|in Canada, as the best horse in that country. He has 

probably as much, or more than any other horse now liv- 
ing, of the strains of blood so well known in N. E. by the 
‘name of “the Morgan breed’”—from the best accounts 
the original Morgan horse was made up of the same 
strains of blood as Conqueror. Conqueror has proved a 
sure foal-getter, and is recommended to the public by 

SAML. JAQUES. 
The full blood horse Sportsman also stands as above— 
for pedigree see late Nos. of the Farmer. 
ay 6, 1 1832. 


| 


Davis’ Bageoved ‘Dirt Shovel. 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehonse,No.504 North 
Market Street, Davis’ Improved Dirt Shovel tor excava- 
ting or leveling dirt. 





This may certify that I have been using Shadrach Da- 
vis, Jr.’s patented Scraper, and am fully satisfied that it is 
much better than any other scraper of the kind, for dig 
ging and clearing cellars, that I have before used or seen. 

Fairhaven, July 12, 1831. AnsEL WHITE. 





This may certify that I have used Shadrach Davis, Jr.’s 
patent Scraper on the roads in this town, and find it a 
machine superior to any other I ever used before, for re- 
moving earth ; and would hereby recommend it to public 
patronage. 


Levi SHawe. 





New Bedford, Aug. 22, 1831. 
































PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUC E. 

FROM TO 
AppLes, russettings, . ‘ . | barrel} 500) 600 
AsHeEs, pot, first sort, ‘ ‘ ton |105 00/108 00 
pearl, first sort, . . “ oo 2 0O}115 00 
Beans, white, . bushel 90} 100 
Beer, mess, - barrel | 11 50) 12 00 
prime, . . i * 800) 8 50 
Cargo, No. 1, : “ 800} 900 
BuTTer, inspected, ‘No. A, new, pound | 18 20 
CHEESE, new milk, ‘ «7 8 9 
skimmed milk, ° i “| 3 
FLAXSEED, ‘ | bushel 112} 125 
Four, Baltimore, How ard- stre et, barrel 575) 600 
Genesee, ‘ ~~ aa 600) 625 
Alexandria, . 3 1 = 550) 575 
Baltimore, wharf, . . | 525) 5 5t 
Grain, Corn, Northern, | bushel 5 60 
Corn, Southern yellow, “ 55) 58 
Rye, . P " : “6 85 90 
Barley, : . . 6 87; 100 
Oats, . ‘ , ; es 45 48 
Hay, ; ‘ cwt. 65 70 
Hoa’s Larp, first sort, new, . ss 900) 925 

Hops, Ist quality, «=| 22.00) 23 

Lime, eask | 115; 125 
PLASTER Paris re tails at ton 325) 350 
Pork, clear, . . | barrel | 16 00) 18 00 
Navy mess, . ‘ ‘ * 13 00) 14.00 
Cargo, No. 1, “ 12 75) 13 00 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, : |bushel| 3 00 3 50 
Red Top, northern, ‘es 87) 104 
Red Clover, northern, . | pound 12 13 
TALLOow, tried, | ewt. 850) 875 
Woo., Merino, full blood, w washe »d. | pound 48 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, sé 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, Be 44 45 
Merino, half blood, :. « 40 42 
Merino, quarter, . | « 38 40 
Native, washed, és 35) 38 
» { Pulled supe rfine, 6s 56. 58 
5S | Ist Lambs, . ‘ 45, 46 
S242, « ; | “ 38) 40 
2/34, « “ 23, 30 
A (Ist Spinning, | * 9 42 44 





PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces, | pound 11; 13 
Porx, fresh, best pieces, . i hei. 8; 10 


whole hogs, . ‘ : | oe | 64 7 
VEAL, ‘ : “| 6 | 7 
Mutton, e 4 10 
PouLTRY, . : * 9 12 
Burrer, keg and tub, ‘ : 14 15 

lump, best, : , ea 16| 18 

Ea6Gs, retail, : dozen | 12 15 
Meat, Rye, retail, , bushel | 92 
Indian, retail, ‘ ‘ $ | 
PoTATOES, ; “ 62; 75 
CIpER, (according to quality ») barrel 400! 500 








GHTON MARKET—Monpay, June 4, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and ont 

At Market this day 268 Beef Cattle, (including 14 un- 
sold last week,) 6 pairs Working Oxen, 15 Cows and 
Calves, 86 Sheep, and 160 Swine. 24 Beef Cattle re- 
mained unsold at the close of the market. 

The Swine were reported last week. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—The Cattle generally were not 
of so good a quality as last week, but about the same 
prices were obtained ; we shall quote the same—extra at 
#7 a 7,25, prime at 6,50 a 6,75, good at 6,and thin at 5 
a 5,75. 

Working Oxren.—We noticed no sales. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at $17, 21, 23, 
27 and 32. 

Sheep—We noticed the sale of one lot of sixty at $5 
each. 

Swine—We noticed one lot taken at a fraction short of 
5 c for sows and 6 c for barrows; at retail, 6c for sows 
and 7 ¢ for barrows. 


BRI 





New York, June 1.—Stock of every description has 
been in demand and very scarce, Beef Cattle particularly 
so, and high prices have been paid; the average of sales 
this week being $8; we quote from 7 to9. Cows and 
Calves—sales are still made from $18 a 35. Sheep— 
scarce, sales quick from $3 a6; Lambs 2,50a4. Live 
Hogs—but few arrive, and what do, sell quick at $4 a 
4,25 per hundred. 
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Miscellany. 





EXCURSION IN FLORIDA. 
Butowvitye, East Florida, Dec. 31, 1831. 

My pear F’.—I have just returned from an ex- 
cursion down the Halifax river, about forty miles 
from this place and eighty south of St Augustine. 
We meandered down a creek of about eleven 
miles; the water nearly torpid, yet clear; the 
shore lined with thousands of acres covered by 
fall grapes, marshes, and high palm trees. Before 
long we entered the Halifax river, an inland arm 
of the sea, measuring in breadth from a quarter to 
nearly a mile. 

At sunrise the next morning, I and four negro 
servants proceeded in search of birds and adven- 
tures. The fact is, that I was anxious to kill 
some twentyfive brown Pelicans. I proceeded 
along a narrow shallow bay, where the fish were 
truly abundant. Would you believe it, if I was to 
say that the fish nearly obstructed our headway ? 
Believe it or believe it not, so it was; the water 
was filled with them, large and small. I shot 
some rare birds, and putting along the shore, pass- 
ed a point, when lo! I came in sight of several 
hundred pelicans perched on the branches of man- 
grove trees, seated in comfortable harmony, as 
near each other as the strength of the bough 
would allow. I ordered to back-water gently ; the 
hands backed-water. I waded to the shore under 
the cover of the rushes along it, saw the pelicans 
fast asleep, examined their countenance and de- 
portment well and leisurely, and after all, levelled, 
fired my piece, and dropped two of the finest spec- 
imens I ever saw. 

The fish were as abundant as ever. I ordered 
the net to be thrown overboard, and in a few min- 
utes we caught as many as we wanted—fine fish 
too, bass and row-mullets. The porpoises were 
as busy as ourselves, and devoured them at a great 
rate. The boat was abandoned ; the game fasten- 
ed to the backs of the negroes; the guns re-load- 
ed, and on we proceeded through the marsh first, 
then through the tangled palmetoes, and scrubby, 
sturdy, live oaks, until we reached’ the sea beach. 
Pretty walking along the sea beach of Florida in 
the month of December! with the wind at north- 
east, and we going in its very teeth, through sand 
that sent our feet back six inches at every step of 
two feet that we made. 

To give you an account of the little I have seen 
of Kast Florida, would fill a volume, and there- 
fore I will not attempt it just now ; but I will 
draw a slight sketch of a part of it. 

The land, if land it can be called, is generally 
so very sandy that nothing can be raised upon it. 
The swamps are the only spots that afford a fair 
chance for cultivation ; the swamps, then, are pos- 
itively the only places where plantations are to be 
found. These plantations are even few in num- 
ber; along the coast from St Augustine to Cape 
Carnaveral, there are about a dozen. 

Sugar cane will prosper and doubtless do well, 
but the labor necessary to produce a good crop 
is great! great! great! Between the swamps of 
which I now speak, and which are found along 
the margin lying west of the sea inlet, that divides 
the main land from the Atlantic, to the river St 
John’s of the interior of the peninsula, nothing ex- 
ists but barren pine lands of poor timber and im- 
mense savannas, mostly overflowed, and all unfit 
for cultivation. That growth which in any other 





country is called underwood, scarcely exists, the 
land being covered with low palmetoes, or very 
low, thickly branched, dwarf oaks, almost impen- 
etrable to man. 


I am extremely disappointed in this portion of 


the Floridas, and would not advise any one to 
visit it. It is not an uncommon occurrence to 
find snakes afloat, and at great distances from the 
shore. This appears, no doubt, surprising to those 
who live where there is almost nothing but dry 
land ; still they ought to be good-natured and be- 
lieve what others have seen. It has now been 
made notorious, that numerous respectable indi- 
viduals whom duty or the love of adventure have 
led into the wilds of our country, have often seen 
snakes, and the rattle-snakes too, in the trees. 
The good people, therefore, who pass their lives 
in stores and compting houses, ought not to con- 
tradict these facts, because they do not meet with 
rattle-snakes, hissing and snapping at them from 
the paper mulberries, as they go home to their 
dinners. Joun James AUDOBON. 
MODERN DEFINITIONS. 

Marriage: The gate through which the happy 
lover leaves his enchanted visions and returns to 
earth. 

Jury: Twelve prisoners in a box to try one or 
more at a bar. 

Young Aitorney: A useless member of society, 
who often goes where he has no business to be, 
because he has no business where be ought to be. 

Beauty: An optical delusion. 

Rural reflection: Potatoes and earth. 

Woman’s love: A rainbow melting in tears. 

Moral rectitude: Great care not to be found out. 

Public abuse: The mud with which every tray- 
eller is spattered on his road to distinction. 

Love: <A disease. 

Constable: A species of snapping turtle. 

Happiness: A dream. 

Modesty: A beautiful flower that flourishes 
only in secret places. 

Lawyer: A learned gentleman, who rescues 
your estate from your enemy and keeps it himself. 

My dear: An expression used by a man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

Ancestry : The boast of those who have noth- 
ing else to boast of. 

Jealousy: ‘Tormenting yourself for fear you 
should be tormented by another. 

Martyr: That which all faiths have produced 
in about equal proportions; so much easier is it to 
die for religion than to live for it. 

Tongue: A little horse, which is continually 
running away. 

Melancholy: Ingratitude to heaven. 

Originality: Undetected imitation. 

Corpulent politeness : “No, I thank you.” 





When Dr Sheridan called one morning on Miss 
M’Fadan, to take his leave of her for a few days, 
the young lady asked, in a tone that well express- 
ed more than the words which accompanied it, 
how long he intended to stay away? To which 
he immediately replied : — 


You ask how long [ ’Il stay from thee ; 
Suppress those rising fears ; 

If you should reckon time like me, 
Perhaps ten thousand years! 


This reminds us of an elegant and complimen- 
tary tetrastic, attributed to the Doctor’s illustrious 





poetical namesake, the late R. B. Sheridan, who 
having on one occasion, staid, not away, but too 
long with his fair one, exclaimed at parting : — 


Too long I ’ve staid — forgive the crime, 
Like moments flew the hours ; 

How lightly falls the foot of time, 
Whene’er he treads on flowers. 





The following is a monkish composition, the 
Latin not being classical. The word “tumba” is 
found in no Roman author. The epitaph runs thus: 

Hic jacet, in tumba, 
Rosamundi, non Rosamunda, 
Non redolet, sed olet, 

Que redolere solet. 

The literal translation is: “Here lies in the 
tomb, the rose of the world, not a fragrant rose ; 
for she who used to exhale perfume, has now a dis- 
gusting odor.” In English we might say :— 

Within this dark and silent tomb repose 

The bones of her, once styled the world’s fair rose ; 


How chang’d, alas, is Rosamond the fair, 
Whose fragrance once perfumed the ambient air. 





“ Accomplishments.” — Many parents in the Uni- 
ted States are now paying masters enormous prices 
for giving their children, what fashion is pleased 
to miscall, accomplishments ; that is, things which 
are not learnt, and would be of no use if they 
were. Many a poor youth, at the same time, is 
laboring up the steep of practical knowledge, un- 
aided and in his own way. In the next genera- 
tion, how many of the former will be down in the 
world, and how many of the latter up? 





Young Cleveland, 

THIS truly beautiful and valuable Horse is of the 
Cleveland bay breed of horses, of fine even temper, five 
years old the 20th of May, fifteen and a half hands high, 
and of a beautiful dark bay color, with black mane, tail 
and legs. He walks and trots remarkably easy and fast ; 
and is equalled by very few for muscular strength, ele- 
gant movement, and perfect symmetry of form. 

He has proved himself a sure and first rate foal getter. 
The colts sired by him possess a great share of bone and 
muscle. ‘ 

The pedigree of Young Cleveland : — He was sired by 
the celebrated bay horse, Sir Isaac, the son of the noted 
horse, Molineux. Sir Isaac was presented to the Agri- 
cultur'I Society of this State, by Sir Isaac Coffin, and 
was selected under his order as superior of his breed, and 
the breed recommended by him as the most highly es- 
teemed for gentlemen’s carriages, and all draft, farming, 
and saddle purposes, of any horses in New England.— 
His dam was a first rate and high spirited native mare. 
He will stand the ensuing season, at the stable of the sub- 
scriber, in Franklin 

Terms: — Three dollars the single leap ; five for the 
season; and eight to insure the mare with foal ; the 
money to be paid when the mares are taken away, on 
notes given payable the Ist October next. Those per- 
sons who put mares to the Young Cleveland and have 
them warranted, and part with them before foaling time, 
or neglect to bring their mares regularly to the horse 
through the season, will be considered holden for insu- 
rance money. ELI M. RICHARDSON. 
Franklin, May 30, 1832. 4t* 

Millet. 
A liberal price will be paid at the Agricultural Ware- 


house, Boston, for 50 bushels of fresh, clean Millet, for 
seed. May 16. 
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